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Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in Eng- 
land. By Charles Firth, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1900. Pp. 
xiii + 496. #1.50. 

Oliver Cromwell. By Theodore Roosevelt. New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900. Pp. 260. $2. 

The Protestant Interest in Cromwell's Foreign Rela- 
tions. By Jacob N. Bowman. Heidelberg: Carl Winter's 
Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1900. Pp. viii + 92. M. 2. 

Professor Firth's volume is one of the " Heroes of the Nations " 
series. It contains forty illustrations in the form of portraits, facsimi- 
les, and maps. It is an enlargement of the author's article on "Crom- 
well " in the Dictionary of National Biography. Since that article was 
written, in 1888, later researches and newly discovered documents 
have furnished valuable material, which is incorporated in this volume. 

Professor Firth has given us a biography in the best sense of that 
term. He necessarily deals with the history of Cromwell's times, but 
he does this to the end that Cromwell himself may be seen and under- 
stood. The reader is often disappointed that judgments are so faintly 
expressed or not expressed at all, but the purpose seems to be to state 
the facts clearly and impartially, and then let the facts speak for them- 
selves. Throughout the volume it is apparent that the author enter- 
tains toward his hero the sentiment that is finally expressed in explicit 
terms in the epilogue : " Either as a soldier or as a statesman Cromwell 
was far greater than any Englishman of his time." 

Governor Roosevelt's volume had its origin in a series of maga- 
zine articles. It contains thirty-seven illustrations in the form of por- 
traits, facsimiles, and maps. It is printed in large type, on heavy 
paper, with broad margins. It is not so much the purpose of the 
author to give a discriminating historical review of the career of Crom- 
well as to depict the scenes in which he was the most conspicuous 
figure, and freely to express his own opinion of men and measures. 
Since "the great Oliver" commands the enthusiastic admiration of 
Governor Roosevelt, he is often constrained to seek in Cromwell's 
time a palliation of those faults which other biographers have recog- 
nized and condemned. Since Carlyle published Cromwell's Letters and 
Speeches it is no longer possible for the unprejudiced mind to charge 
Cromwell with hypocrisy and vulgar fanaticism. It accords better 
with the truth of history to rank him as the greatest of England's 
rulers. He had his faults, and he committed some grave offenses, 
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notwithstanding which England can boast no worthier advocate of civil 
and religious liberty. The Roosevelt biography, written in popular 
style, is admirably suited to the needs of the general reader. 

Mr. Bowman, in ninety pages, discusses Cromwell's foreign policy 
so far as it concerned the upholding of Protestantism on the conti- 
nent. He has drawn his material from the archives of England, 
Sweden, Norway, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and other countries. 
The treaties between England and the foreign powers, and the negotia- 
tions with France and Spain, are discussed so far as they bear on the 
interests of Protestants. The accounts of Cromwell's protection of the 
Huguenots and the Piedmontese are of special value. The treatise is 
designed for the historical student rather than for the general reader. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 
The University of Chicago. 

Wesley and Methodism. By F. G. Snell, M.A. (Oxon.). New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900. Pp. x-j-243. $1.25. 

This is a clever book, although neither a biography of John Wesley 
nor a history of Methodism. It consists of seven sketches, entitled 
respectively "Kith and Kin," " First-Fruits, " " Apostleship," "Love 
and Death," "Scandal of the Cross," "Miracles and Mysteries," and 
"The New Dissent," in which various aspects of the great revival are 
skilfully presented, and the salient features of Wesley's career are 
illuminated with interesting contributions from a rather wide reading. 
The significance of the man and the movement is freely acknowledged 
and emphasized ; yet the chief defect of the book is a lack of sympathy 
with both. Compared, for instance, with Morison's St. Bernard, or 
with St. Beuve's Port Royal, it lacks intellectual depth and seriousness; 
yet these were the work of freethinkers. Or compared with John 
Richard Green's few pages, or Lecky's striking treatment, or the fine 
sketch of Wesley and the revival in Abbey and Overton's History of 
the English Church in the Eighteenth Century, it does rather scant justice 
to both epoch and epoch-maker. It asserts Wesley's greatness, but does 
not exhibit it ; indeed, the author's praise is frequently qualified by 
irrelevant comment. As, for example : " The physic may have been 
nasty — those fits especially — but Methodism arrested national decay and 
infused new life into Christianity;" or this : "At Dresden he inspected 
at somebody's desire the great bridge, the large brass crucifix, and the 
equestrian statue of the late King Augustus ; but he deems it necessary 
to apologize by ejaculating, ' Alas! where will all these things appear when 



